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THE FUTURE OF “THE LITERARY GUIDE” 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HE reference regarding the future of The 

Literary Guide in the renewal form to RPA 
members has aroused both interest and curiosity. I 
am therefore glad of this opportunity to explain 
what the changes imply and why the Directors have 
reached their decision. I need hardly say that the 
development scheme on which we are embarking is 
the outcome of long and careful study. Various 
alternatives were examined. The choice had to 
reconcile the sometimes conflicting claims of what 
we would like to do and what is practicable. 

The problem presented by the Guide is, of course, 
bound up with the paradox to which I referred last 
month in my article on “Rationalism in 1954.” 
A Rationalist outlook is far more widespread than 
one would infer from the evidence of membership 
of the RPA; yet we are not expanding. We do not 
exert a fraction of the influence on liberal and 
progressive thought that one would expect. And this 
is reflected in the circulation of the Guide. 

It would be a mistake to discuss the problem on a 
purely theoretical level—as though it were solely a 
question of the beliefs we hold and how best to 
present them. After making a searching analysis 
of this situation the Directors finally came to the 
conclusion that The Literary Guide offered the best 
opportunities for immediate development. It was 
accordingly decided to operate a sales-promotion 
scheme with the object of raising the circulation 
outside the membership of the RPA and to enlarge 
and improve the Guide. 

Commencing with the April issue, the Guide will 
be published for the RPA by Herbert I. Thompson 
Ltd instead of by C. A. Watts & Co Ltd. The RPA 
will still be the controlling proprietors, and I shall 
be the editor. The reason for this change is that the 


new publishers have exceptional experience of the 
periodical market. To convert a journal which 
caters mainly for members of a movement intc a 
journal with a public appeal and general sale is a 
difficult and delicate operation. Still more formida- 
ble is the task of enabling a journal which appeals 
to the intelligence to retain its independence. We 
need the best available expert assistance, and I am 
quite sure we have found it. 

In April the Guide will be increased in size to 
thirty-two pages. The format will be re-designed and 
special attention will be paid to typography. Some 
of the articles will be illustrated. New features will 
be added, including an editorial and a competition. 
In this and future numbers there will be articles on 
various urgent matters of controversy, reviews of 
significant books dealing with new trends in religion 
and philosophy or the latest developments in various 
branches of science. From time to time the formative 
thinkers of our period will be subjected to critical 
scrutiny by competent authorities. 

The price of the new Guide will be one shilling. 
Compared with other monthlies, this is astonishingly 
good value. Indeed, on the basis of the present 
circulation, it will cost more than a shilling to 
produce. It is essential, therefore to increase the 
circulation—in fact, to double it. 

Members of the RPA will naturally receive more 
value than the general public. They will be provided 
with an eight-page supplement, The Rationalist 
Review, together with the Guide. This will continue 
to contain articles, news of the movement, and 
correspondence of particular interest to avowed 
Rationalists. The supplement will bring to life the 
sub-title which the Guide will relinquish, and 
obviously it is capable of further expansion. But 
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as no charge will be made for it, any enlargement 
would depend upon voluntary support. In bulk, 
members will receive forty pages each month as 
compared with sixteen pages last spring. The quality 
will be at least as high and the fare more varied and 
more attractively presented. 

We would prefer more members rather than an 
increase of non-member subscribers to our journal; 
but in practice the fact must be faced that it is 
easier to interest people in the first instance in an 
attractive monthly journal than to persuade them 
nowadays to join a movement. A journal is available 
to a casual purchaser. If he enjoys it he will order it 
again. But it must be enjoyable in itself. 

People will pay for instruction if it is presented in 
agreeable form; but they will not pay for specialized 
propaganda. Many will, however, welcome a 
forthright and rationalistic approach to every aspect 
of current affairs. It is exasperating to readers 
whose attitude to religion is sceptical to find in the 
most unlikely periodicals an infiltration of anony- 
mous clerical reviewers who follow the new tactics 
of subtly “assigning science to its rightful place’’— 
which means spiking any guns that might be 
directed on orthodox strongholds. I+ also means 
pooh-poohing psychology and the social studies, for 
it is here—in problems of marriage, population 
control, sex, and euthanasia—that a head-on 
collision comes between a rational and a religious 
outlook. 

There is a time for demolition and a time for 
construction, For many years to come there will 
be no lack of follies and superstitions to attack, but 
we have reached a stage when it also becomes 
necessary to demonstrate to a wider public (which 
otherwise would not be aware of our voice) what the 
reaction of Rationalists is to the urgent problems 
and new ideas of the mid-twentieth century. There 
is no single set of beliefs which can be labelled 
“Rationalism,” but there is a characteristic attitude, 
an approach to life, a way of thinking, which must 
be shown in action and presented attractively 
enough to catch the interest of the casual reader. 

We cannot hope to achieve this without a very big 
effort. Consequently I am glad that the Directors of 
the RPA, at a crucial stage in its career, have had 
the courage to advance. The citadel we have to 
capture is the contemporary mind, and the walls 
are crumbling. There is already a reaction against 
the cult of the irrational which was the last word in 
smart circles in the dark decade from which we have 
emerged. The fashions set by coteries will not 
prevail against the enormous prestige of science 
and the new public which thinks for itself instead of 
trusting blindly in tradition and oracle. 

This new reading public, alert, critical, un- 
committed, is being wooed from many directions. 
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But there is no monthly journal, so far as { am 
aware, that consistently expresses a rationalist or 
humanist point of view. There are specialist 
publications, but what seems lacking is a journal in 
which the thoughtful, intelligent man and woman 
can find clear and balanced summaries of what is 
happening in the world of ideas, what new horizons 
are being opened up by science, and what impact 
this makes on public affairs and daily life. 

What are the forces that obstruct human progress 
today? Who is trying to put back the clock? In 
a complex world there can be no simple answer to 
such questions, but never was it more urgent that 
the voice of Reason should be lifted above the babel. 
It is the voice of civilization itself, pitted against 
material and spiritual barbarism. If we succeed in 
making it heard by a wider public, the “attitude of 
mind”’ which is essentially Rationalist will be spread, 
and we shall have established vital new lines of 
communication. 

There are many ways in which our members can 
help. I should like to appeal to each member to 
pass on a copy of the new Guide to a friend, or send 
me the names and addresses of those who might be 
interested. As the price of the Guide will be raised to 
meet the increased costs, as part of a long term 
attempt to enable it to pay its way, the Sustentation 
Fund will be diverted to support The Rationalist 
Review. The latter could be doubled in size if 
members really want it to be. And, of course, all 
our material problems would be solved if the 
membership were increased. 

The majority of our more active members have 
been urging upon us for some time the need for 
resolute and youthful advance. I therefore appeal to 
all our members to give our project a fair trial. We 
must look forward, towards the future; but a passing 
glance backward will show that at other critical 
periods in its history the RPA has acted with a 
calculated audacity. In launching the first Cheap 
Reprints, and later the Thinker’s Library, the same 
imaginative boldness was displayed as now. In 
the changed circumstances of today, mutatis 
mutandis, let us emulate the spirit of our pioneers. 


“Betiteve nothing on the faith of traditions, even though 
they have been held in honour for many generations, 
and in divers places. Do not believe a thing because 


many speak of it. Do not believe on the faith of the 
sages of the past. Do not believe what you have imagined, 
persuading yourself that a god inspires you. Believe 
nothing on the sole authority of your masters or priests. 
After examination, believe what you yourself have 
tested and found to be reasonable, and conform your 
conduct thereto.”"—From the Buddhist Scriptures. 
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The Myth of the Flying Saucer 


By MARTIN DAVIDSON, DSc, FRAS 


N immense interest exists in America in the 

flying-saucer cult, and in some other countries— 
including our own—bands of enthusiasts abound 
who look out for these objects and, according to 
their own reports, frequently see them. Although 
explanations of the alleged appearances have been 
given by the astronomer, physicist, and meteoro- 
logist, it does not appear that these explanations 
have made much impression on the minds of those 
who are prepared to believe what they want to 
believe. Let us look at the “evidence” cited in a 
recent book on this subject.’ 

Mr Leslie produces excerpts from a number of 
publications going back to AD 1290 which records 
various phenomena in the atmosphere, showing, 
according to the author, that flying saucers are 
by no means merely recent arrivals from other 
planets. Twenty-five pages in Chapter 2 are devoted 
to descriptions of phenomena which most readers 
will probably recognize as due to meteors, the 
brighter ones frequently leaving trails visible for 
some time, fire-balls, noctilucent clouds, aurore, 
parhelia, and possibly even meteorological balloons. 
Not content with a record of these “visitors” for 
nearly 700 years, Mr Leslie proceeds to explain how 
they arrive so silently and are supported in apparent 
defiance of the Earth’s pull. 

Numerous quotations from various works dealing 
with the occult are given, and reference is made to 
an unnamed weekly magazine issued in 1951 in 
America, which reproduced photographs showing 
tables, chairs, and furniture flying in the air and 
careering round a fully-lighted room. These 
phenomena are explained as being caused by “that 
little-known force called the Human Will,” and there 
follows a description of the electric currents emitted 
by the human brain—well known, it seems, to 
Sanskrit and other writers who ‘believed that the 
brain current “is very, very powerful.” If the 
current itself is not responsible, at least it can 
induce in surrounding objects a current sufficiently 
powerful to raise huge rocks in the air. Here we have 
the explanation of the moving and assembling of 
the massive stones for building the Great Pyramid 
in Egypt “tens of thousands of years ago” (Egypto- 
logists will be interested in all this). He produces 
evidence from a biography of St Teresa of Avila 
that she sometimes levitated, and on one occasion, 
from a point near the ceiling, was overheard chiding 

"Flying Saucers Have Landed, by Desmond Leslie 
and George Adamski, (Werner Laurie.) 13 photographs, 
and 2 line drawings; 12s 6d, 


the Almighty for making a spectacle of her; and 
this is seriously quoted to show that “she had hit 
off the ‘wave-length’ that causes opposite forces 
to the Earth’s magnetism [sic] to come into play.” 
Additional support for this theory is provided by 
the case of St Joseph of Copertino, the seventeenth- 
century Italian monk, “who could not only leviate 
[sic] at will, but sometimes also carried passengers 
and freight into the bargain.” 

These and similar cases provide sufficient evidence 
for Mr Leslie to formulate his theory of the func- 
tioning of flying saucers. A highly developed being 
in his space vehicle utters “the correct vibration 
which will make the propelling forces obey and 
thrust him through the void towards our atmo- 
sphere.” Although a difficulty arises when he enters 
our ocean of air, yet the intelligent being who 
perfectly understands its nature utters a second 
vibration that smooths out and completely neutra- 
lizes “all the jagged rending disharmony of a solid 
body being thrust through by sheer brute force.” 
It seems, however, that he does not use brute force, 
because, understanding the hidden properties of 
air, he uses gentle, harmonious forces, that overcome 
all difficulties. 

It is impossible to detail all the scientific errors in 
this book. We are told about moons spinning 
round planets, planets rotating round suns, suns 
rolling round galaxies; and the author is obviously 
ignorant of the difference, a most important difference 
in dynamical astronomy, between rotation and 
revolution. We are informed that the Earth is 
rushing through space at many thousands of miles 
per second—a gross exaggeration. The Earth's 
orbital speed round the Sun is 184 miles a second, 
and if the author means—as he may, but it is all 
very vague—the speed of the Sun round the centre 
of our Galaxy, this is about 200 miles per second. 
It is meaningless to speak of speed ‘through space.”’ 
Speed can only be expressed relative to some other 
body or bodies. 

Mr Adamski, who has written the last quarter 
of the book—sixty pages—informs us that he is a 
“philosopher, student, teacher, saucer researcher.” 
His home is Palomar Gardens, eleven miles from the 
Observatory where the giant 200-inch telescope is 
doing very valuable work, but Mr Adamski takes care 
to correct “a widespread error” that he is associated 
with the staff of the Observatory. We should hardly 
think that anyone who reads his contribution to the 
book would suspect such an association, His interest 
in flying saucers seems to be well known in certain 
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parts of America, and much of his spare time is 
spent in looking out for these objects. He works 
at a café the owner of which, Mrs Alice K. Wells, 
plays an important part in the story of his interview 
with an inhabitant of Venus with whom he had 
an hour’s conversation on November 20, 1952. 

Accompanied by Mrs Wells and six friends he 
made a trip in two cars to Desert Center. The party 
then turned down the Parker Highway, leading to 
Parker, Arizona. They appear to have been guided 
in their course by Adamski, who tells us that he has 
the habit of following his feelings, or “hunches.” 
He sent all the party back from where he had 
decided to investigate a space ship that had appeared 
to a spot which was something between half a mile 
and a mile distant. He told them that they were 
to wait there an hour unless he signalled to them 
before that time, and when the Venusian appeared 
soon afterwards from a saucer which belonged to the 
space ship, Adamski advanced about a quarter of a 
mile to interview him, which implies that, on his 
own reckoning, he was at least three-quarters of a 
mile and possibly a mile and a quarter from his 
six friends. 

A conversation lasting exactly an hour is supposed 
to have taken place between the Venusian and 
Adamski by means of signs and telepathy. The 
Venusian is described very fully—about five feet 
six inches high, weighing about 135 pounds, age prob- 
ably twenty-eight years, and most beautiful in appear- 
ance. His sandy hair hung in waves to his shoulder. 
Even details like his high forehead, large but calm 
grey-green eyes, slightly aslant at the outer corner, 
finely chiselled nose, are fully described; but most 
unfortunately, he objected to Adamski taking his 
photograph. 

However, Mrs Wells, who was watching the 
interview from a distance of about a mile with her 
binoculars, drew a sketch of him. It is most im- 
portant to notice that the details could not have 
been filled in from Adamski’s description because 
he admits in the caption that the sketch “conveys 
the broad features of his appearance but is far 
short of doing him justice.” It is clear, therefore, 
that Mrs Wells—who, we are informed, is artistic— 
was entirely responsible for the sketch. 

The human eye, however, cannot discern an 
object which subtends an angle of less than about 
a minute of arc at the eye. This varies a little for 
different people and also for the conditions, but 
it can be accepted as approximately correct for 
most cases. Readers can try setting up a white 
sphere of about one inch in diameter against a 
dark background, and experimenting on the distance 
at which they can just see it as a speck and on the 
distance at which it is invisible. An object one 
inch in diameter subtends an angle of one minute 
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at a distance of 95 yards, and as the human eye is 
about an inch in diameter (actually it is usually 
oval, but the figure given is near enough) it would be 
almost impossible to see it at a distance of 100 yards, 
and if it were seen it would look like a stop on paper. 
To see it from a distance of a mile, even like a dot, 
would require a magnification of more than 17, yet 
Mrs Wells not only saw it with her binoculars at 
this distance, but made a careful drawing of it, 
showing even the “slightly aslant’’ appearance of 
Adamski’s description! 

Of course, a magnification of 17 for binoculars 
would not be abnormal, but even with three times 
this the eye could not possibly be detected as 
alleged and the same remark applies to various 
other features. Readers who examine the sketch 
with a magnifying glass will see how closely it 
corresponds with Adamski’s description, yet it is 
definitely stated in the caption that “One of the 
witnesses, Alice Wells, made this sketch of the 
visitor while watching the interview through 
binoculars” (italics are the reviewer's). Perhaps 
some readers would like to experiment with de- 
lineating human features at a distance of 500 yards 
with the assistance of binoculars, under the 
restriction that they have not previously seen the 
person. 

Before the Venusian returned to his saucer to 
join his space ship, Adamski gave him one of the 
negatives of the saucer which he had photographed 
before the interview, and the Venusian made him 
understand that he would let him have it back. 
On December 13 he kept his promise and dropped 
the negative from his saucer near Adamski’s home; 
although the holder was dented by falling on a 
rock the plate was intact, and on examining it 
later it was seen that the print showed a symbolic 
message, the original photograph having been 
washed off. 

The symbolic message had not been deciphered 
at the time of the publication of the book although 
“several scientists are working on it.” They are 
also trying to decipher the markings of the foot- 
prints of the Venusian, casts of which were taken 
by Dr Williamson, a member of the party, who 
always brought a packet of plaster of Paris with 
him when he went on a trip, being an “anthro- 
pologist.” 

Adamski’s six friends swore affidavits stating that 
they had witnessed the meeting with the man in 
the space ship, but no affidavit appears to have been 
sworn by Adamski himself. 

Readers will probably welcome, after this 
grotesque story, a few scientific explanations of the 
“flying saucers.” Reference should here be made 
to the excellent book Flying Saucers (Putnam; 21s), 
by Donald H. Menzel, Professor of Astrophysics, 
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Harvard College Observatory, which deals very 
fully with the subject. A short explanation also 
appeared in the Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 43, 4 (April, 1953), by Urner Liddel, under 
the title, ““Phantasmagoria or Unusual Observations 
on the Atmosphere.” 

Menzel gives a large number of cases in which 
parhelia or mock suns, reflection or refraction of 
light rays in the atmosphere by mist, raindrops, ice 
crystals etc., fire-balls, and even practical jokers 
are among the possible explanations of the saucers. 
Temperature inversion in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere is another factor to be considered. 

At a height of less than two miles there is a rise 
in the temperature of the air, so that in conse- 
quence strata of cold and warm air are sandwiched, 
which gives rise to peculiar optical effects. A 
moderately good reflecting surface is thus provided, 
and it is possible that even ground lights may be 
reflected, giving the impression that there are 
“saucers” high up in the atmosphere; if, as often 
happens, there is some wave motion in the boundary 
layers, this gives the impression to observers on the 
ground that the “saucers’’ are moving. If airmen 
attempt to intercept them they will find, when they 
penetrate the strata where there is inversion, that 
the objects have vanished. 

A scare occurred in the summer of 1952 when an 
armada of saucers was reported to be flying over 
Washington. They were recorded by radar. A 
radio broadcast assured the people in the saucers 
that the Americans were friendly to them and even 
indicated an airfield where they could land. It 
was afterwards shown that this armada was due 
to inversion, and even the radar was misleading, 
although it is well known that radar waves can be 
bent during abnormal atmospheric conditions and 
give echoes from places a long way beyond the 
visible horizon. 

An account is given of a scare in the middle of 
1947, about the time when the saucers first appeared, 
when a civilian was flying close to a high mountain 
in America and saw a chain of saucer-looking 
objects swerving about in the high peaks. Their 
surfaces were so polished that they reflected the 
Sun’s light almost like a mirror, and after this many 
more were seen by others. Although not all the 
latter were due to the same cause, many being 
meteorological balloons, Professor Menzel gives 
an explanation of the first objects, which he does 
not think were hallucinations. 

Most people who have done mountain climbing 
know that there is a violent air circulation near the 
peaks, and if clouds of snow are in the vicinity they 
will reflect the Sun’s light, the swirling motion 
giving the impression of saucer-like objects. Even 
a layer of haze or fog near the peaks would produce 
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the same effect, provided there were sufficiently 
violent air circulation. 

Reliable information from airmen about glowing 
balls of light that persisted in accompanying them 
during their flights but which they could never 
intercept in spite of vigorous efforts to do so, has 
been frequently supplied and is explained by Menzel 
as due to light reflected from a distant source by a 
whirlpool of air over a wing of the aircraft. 

It is obvious, from these explanations, that there 
are many ways in which “flying saucers” can be 
produced, and we shall conclude by mentioning 
only one more case. 

In July, 1948, Eastern Airline pilots were flying a 
DC-3 over Georgia at 3 am, when they saw a wing- 
less aircraft about 100 feet long, with lighted 
windows. Although they veered course it followed 
them and then disappeared in clouds above them. 
The explanation is as follows: Moonlight was 
reflected from the aluminium of the plane and even 
more so from the plastic windows, and sufficient 
illumination was thus provided to give a source for 
reflection from adjacent incipient clouds. Of course 
the eyes of the pilot were dark-adapted, for which 
reason the reflection appeared brilliant. The fact 
that it was a side reflection explained why the 
aircraft appeared wingless. 

No doubt readers have seen other explanations 
for the phenomena—-for instance, the well-authen- 
ticated case of a pilot who chased the planet Venus— 
and possibly equally ludicrous stories, and sufficient 
has been said to discredit all theories of the “flying 
saucers” emanating from some hostile nation and 
a fortiori of their arrival from some other planet. 


(By permission of the **Modern Churchman,’’) 


Form of Bequest to the RPA 


Reapers of The Literary Guide who ave in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember 
the organization when making their Wills. Appended is a form 
of bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of 
allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy.” 
The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the RPA has carefully defined objects, 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of tion, 
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Atheism on the Stage 


By RAYMOND DOUGLAS 


AN has an undying urge for truth, and with 

each generation it takes new life. He has 
left far behind him the medieval superstitions that 
warped his outlook, he has freed himself of many of 
the bonds that restricted him physically, morally, 
and spiritually, and he can now see the victory, with 
its amazing results, of the political and social battles 
that have been fought against imperialist oppression 
in the past half-century. Poverty is on the decline 
and social security is something of a reality if nota 
complete achievement. 

These have been our experiences, and on this 
background the present generation is able to 
observe other shackles that stand in the way of 
freedom. The religious drill and Bible readings 
that formed an essential part of the rigid discipline 
in a Victorian household are things of the past. 
Modern man regards his religion introspectively, 
and to him Mohammed, Christ, Buddha, or 
Zoroaster were so many prophets or philosophers 
whose purpose was to instil good thoughis into the 
people. He cannot—if he lives in England—fail 
to observe that Christianity is still the official 
religion or that there are thousands of priests of 
varying ranks throughout the country. He has also 
to acknowledge that many of these priests are 
married and have offspring that they have endea- 
voured to bring up in the faith to which they have 
devoted their bigoted lives. 

In his successful play The Bad Samaritan William 
Douglas Home draws a reasonably clear picture of 
what can happen today in the household of a dean. 
In the past it would be normal on Sundays to find 
the whole family and any visitors they might have, 
attending mass, matins, and evening prayer, and 
in addition an occasional weekday service, to say 
nothing of devotion to prayer at home. Today only 
the return of the dean from church se: vice, attended 
by a dwindling congregation, reminds some of the 
family that it is Sunday. Into this miliea Mr Home 
brings us, and even if the play is not altogether 
sound the characters are real people until he chooses 
to warp them in the closing scene of his play. But 
for all that, it is a good exposition of the elements 
that a zealous author can gather in order to show up 
the present trend to be rid of orthodox religion and 
free to follow our own inclinations. 

The play is, in fact, a satire on religion. It has a 
frankness which is akin to propaganda and its true 
value lies there; but it is also theatrically effective. 

Brian is the atheist son of the dean. He makes his 
living on the Stock Exchange and superficially may 


appear to be something of a playboy, but we soon 
learn that beneath an outward lightness of character 
are the roots of a philosophy which contains much 
of humanism. Here is a character that could not be 
formed by religious doctrine—the product of a 
religious family where so often one of the offspring 
rebels against the dominating influence of the 
parents. 

For the convenience of his plot, Mr Home has 
made Brian rather fickle. He is in love with two 
women at the same time. His latest acquisition is 
Jane, whom he met while on holiday in Italy, and 
soon their acquaintanceship developed into an 
affair. He is very attached to this girl, but at the 
same time claims to be in love with a young Roman 
Catholic girl called Veronica. This girl is religiously 
devout, very young and innocent-looking, but she is 
firstly a woman. Unlike Jane, she impresses us as 
one of great virtue, and we can assume that Brian's 
attraction to both women is that they are so com- 
pletely different. It is surprising that the women 
agree amazingly well, so that we may assume that 
Mr Home does not credit them with woman's 
innate feline propensities. 

Veronica comes to visit the family and Brian 
makes no headway with her, for this is where Alan— 
his younger: brother—enters the picture. Alan, far 
from following his brother's inclinations, takes his 
religion much too seriously. He has a blind ignor- 
ance of the true significance of human relationship 
in marriage, and Mr Home expresses his case well 
when the remark passes between Brian and Jane 
that you cannot sublimate sex on your wedding 
night. Alan and Veronica hardly know each other, 
but this meeting is a case of immediate mutual 
attraction, although it is obvious that Alan applies 
a purely spiritual interpretation to his feelings 
whereas Veronica sees him as a man to give love. 
He has the added attraction of piano playing, and 
this is the excuse that draws Veronica to his room 
late at night. From what ensues it would appear 
that Alan found himself unable to exercise any 
form of sublimation, for the following morning he 
is not in church to play the organ and is obliged to 
make his apologies to a disappointed parent—the 
dean—who apparently cannot see through Alan's 
disturbed state of mind. He is stricken with disgust 
where there should be enlightenment; his attitude to 
Veronica is to ignore her, and this she’ bitterly 
resents, leaving the house at once. Alan’s distress 
is only selfish, and in an effort to straighten out his 
own problems he decides to visit Rome. 
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A few months later Brian has reached the stage 
where he considers his own feelings are settled, and 
offers marriage to Jane, who promptly refuses him, 
mainly because she thinks he does not truly love 
her. Veronica visits the family again and this 
coincides with Alan’s return. She is eager to see 
him to tell him that he is to be a father, but before 
she can give him the news she learns that the night 
which meant so much to her is forgotten and that he 
is bent on becoming a Roman Catholic priest with 
consequent complete celibacy. She is stunned into 
silence, and Jane and Brian are soon acquainted with 
the trouble. Brian is about to tell his brother the 
bare facts and what is expected of him, only to 
discover that it would be ruining his career. So 
Brian does what he considers the right thing: he 
offers marriage to Veronica in such a way as to make 
it difficult for her to refuse. 

It is hard to think how such a marriage could be 
a success, when we know full well that the children 
would have to be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith. It is only Michael Denison’s fine acting that 
makes this part of the play convincing, for what 
atheist—after deciding that he wanted to marry 
another woman—would so readily muster the 
courage to make such a sacrifice? But in Mr 
Home’s hands it makes good theatre. 

Veronica was not the only choice of a contrast to 
Jane, and Mr Home could surely have found a 
girl without firmly rooted religious scruples and 
with the intelligence to think over her situation 
after she had been jilted by Alan. From there the 
only solution on marrying Brian would have been 
for her to discard her religion—which had betrayed 
her—and adopt atheism. At least this would have 
given Brian a chance of a happy future. We might 
then have felt that the author had scored something 
against Rome, whereas he has ceded in no small 
measure. Alan is pig-headed, self-centred, and 
dull-witted, and he is petted and pampered by the 
family; but it seems rather exaggerated that he 
should have no inkling that there might be a child 
from his brief association with Veronica. 

Whatever we may make of this, Mr Home is to 
be commended on having given us a clear picture 
of religion in our present conditions, and also for 
having followed the trend of some French dramatists 
in presenting a serious subject in a light and 
humorous vein, so that what might have been a 
tragedy is undeniably a comedy. May he continue to 
open the way in his future work. 


Note.—The Bad Samaritan has been playing success- 
fully at the Criterion and Duchess theatres in London’s 
West End, but was recently withdrawn to make room for 
another play booked in advance. It might reappear 
should another suitable theatre be available. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


TH Directors of the RPA have been wondering how 
best to pay tribute to the late Mr F. C, C. Watts, and 
they have decided to establish a Memorial Fund. The 
views of members will be welcomed, and it is hoped that 
there will be an opportunity of discussing practical 
steps at the Annual General Meeting. Further details 
will be announced in due course. 


* * * 


Religious books are not selling so well as in past 
years. An analysis of publishing statistics for 1953 shows 
that Religion and Theology only just manage to hold 
fourth place. Fiction not merely tops the list, but the 
output of novels is increasing—-despite the pessimistic 
forecasts about the adverse effects of TV. Children’s 
Books come next. The third place is given to Educational 
Books, and the fifth to Technical Handbooks, a class 
nearly three times as large as before the War. Nearly 
as many people want to learn the technical know-how 
as evince a taste for religious literature. There could be 
no more reliable indication of the shift in public opinion. 
On this classification it should be noted that “Religion” 
includes critical and rationalistic works. 


* * * 


Comments on the J. G. Frazer centenary suggest that 
the author of The Golden Bough has emerged safely 
from the disparagement that aimost invariably follows 
a great man’s death and has taken his place among the 
immortals. It is unlikely that there will ever be a work 
quite like The Golden Bough again—-such a unique 
blend of scientific judgment with artistic form and 
imaginative insight. How much of Frazer's theory is 
still acceptable is a matter of controversy, but few books 
have done more for the cause of Rationalism. It will 
ever remain a rich quarry of information, and so, too, 
will Folklore in the Old Testament. With massive 
scholarship, Frazer showed the similarities between the 
myths and legends of all peoples. The destructive power 
of his demonstration was that he never drew obvious 
conclusions, but allowed the facts to speak for themselves. 


* * * 


There is great excitement at Syracuse where, it is 
claimed, a statue of the Madonna has been copiously 
weeping. The tears have been collected and submitted 
to chemical analysis; they are said to be identical with 
human tears, which is perhaps a little odd. The Vatican 
has not yet pronounced on the “miracle,” but is said to 
look upon it “benevolently.” So do various travel 
agencies and hotel syndicates, for “Our Lady of Syracuse” 
bids fair to rival Our Lady of Lourdes and of Fatima, 
Wherever apparitions and weeping statues occur trade 
flourishes. Thousands of pilgrims are expected to 
descend on Syracuse unless the ecclesiastical authorities 
decide it is all a hoax. They may be faced with a delicate 
problem of conscience now that money is pouring into 
the town and the mass-hysteria which they welcome as 
a religious revival has reached fever-pitch. It is a pity 
that our best satirist is a Catholic, but Norman Douglas 
could have done justice to the theme, 
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The Language of Papal Encyclicals—II 


By ANTONY FLEW 


UR first study concentrated on Casti Connubii, 
an encyclical of Pope Pius XI. This one will deal 
with Humani Generis,’ by his successor Pius XII. 
Casti Connubii is concerned with marriage morals. In 
it the Vatican declares its opposition, unqualified and 
categorical, to any use by anyone, Catholic or not, 
of “artificial” methods of contraception. The 
Church is thus rallied, at the individual level, 
against that full sex life combined with family 
planning—which are for most. people in civilized 
communities pre-conditions of ideal marriage—and, 
at the collective level, against the only practicable 
long-run solution of the Malthusian problem—the 
curbing by birth control of the explosive population 
increases unleashed by the discovery and applica- 
tion of modern methods of death control. Humani 
Generis is concerned not with morals but with 
faith; it is a warning against “certain false opinions 
which threaten to sap the Foundation of Catholic 
Teaching” (title page). In it again the forms of 
expression combine implicitly to reinforce the claim 
to authority. 
Many of these are the same as those employed in 
Casti Connubii; but there are others, and some 


differently used. One move very early on is signi- 


ficant, though not in itself an illustration of our 
point. Referring to “the theory of evolution, as it is 
called,” His Holiness complains of those who, 
“accepting it without caution, without reservation . . . 
represent the whole universe as left at the mercy of a 
continual process of evolution. Such speculations are 
eagerly welcomed by the Communists” (p. 4). This 
example of refutation by association—to use a 
phrase redolent of Senator McCarthy, who is both 
America’s most influential Catholic politician and 
her leading exponent of this argument—is untypical 
of encyclicals but was doubtless too powerful a 
weapon to resist. (And one appropriate perhaps to 
a Church bidding now to become the ideology of the 
American Century: as once of the Roman Empire 
long ago.) 

Thoroughly typical, on the other hand, is the use 
of expressions which both say straightforwardly what 
they seem to be saying about people in “the world 
outside the Christian Fold” (p. 4)? but also, and more 
importantly, suggest that inside that fold alone is 
Order, Unity, Security; while outside all is confusion 
and danger. Inside we are not “‘left at t the mercy of 
a process of evolution, as it is called”; but outside, 

' Published in English as False Trends in Modern 
Teaching. (Catholic Truth Society, 1950.) 23 pp.; 6d. 

* By this is meant, of course and always, Rome 
exclusively, 


men with “disordered appetites” (p. 3) 
give rein’ (p. 4) to their speculations, “views 
which idly claim to be scientific’ (p. 14). And, 
alas! some of “these notions, and others of the 
same kind, are creeping in among certain children of 
ours” (p. 14). “You will find men arguing that the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation ought to be revised”’ 
(p. 14) activated doubtless by “an unwholesome 
itch for modernity” (p. 13). “No wonder if this 
spirit of innovation has already borne poisonous 
fruit in almost every sphere of theology” (p. 13). 

Outside that fold wherein alone is safety it is sad but 
unsurprising “that the judgments of mankind in the 
sphere of religion and morals should be so variable, 
and so apt to stray from the truth. And today, when 
the very elements of Christian culture are being 
openly attacked on all sides, this sorrow is felt with 
unwonted force” (p. 3). And yet “How often it has 
happened that men who revolted against the Church 
fall out among themselves, and complain so openly 
of their divisions that they are forced to admit the 
necessity of a Living Teacher!’’ (p. 5). Notice the 
suggestions powerfully implicit: that “to stray from 
the truth” is the same as to stray “outside the 
Christian Fold’’; and, much more subtle, that there 
is one single great divide, the Church v. the rest, and 
hence that it calls for remark that the class of not- 
Roman Catholics is not a monolithic coalition. 
(Why ever should it be; any more than foreigners, 
through comprising the class of the not-British, have 
to be all the same?) 

Yet all the same this is not just an arbitrary piece 
of self-centredness, for the Church is “guarding. . . 
the whole deposit of faith,” its “Authority a sacred 
trust” (p. 10), and this “deposit” image recurs 
repeatedly (pp. 11, 12, 13); while it is true that in the 
centuries since the Reformation the Protestant 
Churches have themselves suffered further splits 
and breakaways. This claim to have inherited an 
ancient trust is silently supported by references 
to earlier pronouncements “by our Predecessors of 
happy memory; by Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Providentissimus, by Benedict XV in Spiritus 
Paraclitus, and by, Ourselves in Divino afflante 
Spiritu”’ (p. 13): the very names speak dignity and 
claim authority; the numerals hint the long chain 
of succession receding into the past; the Latin 
names of the encyclicals make memory echo chants 
in dim cathedrals. 

All this, and more, is needed: for Humani Generis 
uncompromisingly repudiates all concessions to 
advancing science and philosophy, categorically 
reaffirming doctrines that demand revision. 
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(1) “You will find men arguing that the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation ought to be revised, depending 
as it does on a conception of substance which is now 
out of date” (p. 14). Note the usual assumption that 
innovation would be a matter of “impermanent 
fashions . . . borrowed from our up-to-date philoso- 
phers” (p. 9: italics mine), and not a matter of at 
last realizing that the idea of the substance of bread 
changing into that of Christ, while all the appearances 
of bread remain, is an indefensible misrepresentation 
of a powerful ceremonial. But no, on such a view 
“The real presence of Christ is . . . reduced to a kind 
of symbolic communication” (p. 14); and this is not 
good enough at all. 

(2) Again, we have the stress on “the unchanging 
essences of things” (p. 17). This depends on the 
ancient, gigantic, pervasive, confusion of necessary 
truths—saying nothing about the non-linguistic 
world—with truths of fact—making assertions about 
the changing universe around us. To say that X’s 
are eternally Y (because X’s are Y, by definition) is 
not to guarantee that what is now correctly called 
an X will never develop into something else, thus 
ceasing to be an X and having the characteristic Y. 
But by confusing truths of logic with matters of fact 
it is possible to misrepresent matters of definition 
as eternal truths about the non-linguistic world. 

(3) Flatly against ‘“‘the theory of evolution, as it 
is called” (p. 4) “Christians! cannot lend their 
support to a theory which involves the existence 
after Adam's time, of some earthly race of men 
truly so-called, who were not descended ultimately 
from him, or else supposes that Adam was the name 
given to group...” (p. 21). (Notice how the phrase 
“‘as it is called,” like the “you will find men arguing” 
earlier, suggests Authority issuing rebukes after 
a distasteful inspection.) And so we are not surprised 
at the reaffirmation that “Original sin is the result of 
a sin committed, in actual historical fact, by an 
individual man named Adam, and it is a quality 
native to all of us, only because it has been handed 
down by descent from him” (p. 21). All attempts to 
interpret the Genesis story as a myth, expressing in 
the idiom appropriate to facts of one category— 
history—facts of another sort--about the peren- 
nially sinful propensities of men, are thus again 
decisively repudiated: although such attempts would 
spare the Church this doctrine of inherited sin which 
so many fastidious moralists find atavistic, and 
repugnant to their “Western” insistence on individual 
responsibility. “Nor is it to be supposed’’—-as it 
so regularly seems to be by those who wish to run 
with the Catholic hares and hunt with the scientific 
hounds—“‘that a position advanced in an encyclical 
does not, ipso facto, claim assent.” (p 11). 

* i.e. Roman Catholics; compare the Communist use 
of the word “democrat.” 
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Wuat gloomy forebodings the religious manage to 
convey in their New Year Greetings. His Holiness the 
very much over-publicized Pope warns us against the 
catastrophe being brought upon us by Materialism. 


* * * 


Catholic Italy, Spain, and Ireland are clearly guides 
to the Higher Life in which poverty, ignorance and 
bigotry are sanctified. “Immaterial conception” has 
now been chosen for special celebration. 


* * * 


Unbelievers have always been hilariously sceptical 
about immaterialist pretensions. From the laughing 
philosopher Democritus to George Santayana it has 
been a joke—these fulminations by material persons 
against their own material substance. That is why I can 
cheerfully wish you a Happy New Year: and remind 
you of Ingersoll’s saying, ““The time to be happy is now; 
and the place to be happy is here.” 

All animals, except man when his mind has been 
warped by superstitious terrors, know that the business 
of life is to enjoy it. 


* * * 


But Christians! Even poor old friendly Santa Claus 
has been condemned. He gave Pagan pleasure to 
children. So he has been banished from Spanish 
Christmas cards because Franco objected to his deplora- 
ble competition with the official Catholic gift-bringers— 
the three wise men from the East. 


* * * 


Italy had already instituted this important reform, 
Ireland, however, had no need for this refinement 
because, there, all things are the same for Faith. “A 
poet,”” W. B. Yeats wrote to his son, “should feel free 
to say in the morning that he believes in God, and in 
the evening that he does not believe in God, the important 
thing being not that he keep his mental consistency but 
that he preserves the integrity of his soul.” 


* * * 


Soul-integrity must be a new and special brand of 
wholeness in which sincerity is fractionated into in- 
sincerities. How right Oscar Wilde was when he 
remarked that “a /ittle sincerity is a dangerous thing.” 
Dr Johnson’s comment on the Ossian forgeries is 
pertinent. “Sir,” he said, “a man might write such 
stuff for ever, if he could abandon his mind to it.” 

The operative phrase here is abandon his mind. 


* * * 


There is a conspiracy of Genteel Silence about 
unscrupulous religiosity. It is not considered Good 
Form to question the Good Faith of alleged believers. 
They are allowed with immunity to practise upon us 
(through the BBC) both sophisticated forms of 
deception and sentimental Come-to-Jesus twaddle. 
Really, I ask you, do grown men believe these things? 

To my mind, silence about such destroyers of 
intellectual decency is a Coward's Silence. 
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IDEAS AND ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


By N. W. PIRIE, FRS 
(Concluded from our January issue) , 


To What Materials Did it Happen? 

EFORE we can consider how it happened we 

must decide what materials were available for 
the original biopoesis, and on this question disa- 
greement is rampant. Disagreement among the 
cosmologists about the origin of the Earth leads to a 
disagreement about the probable composition of 
its surface and of its original atmosphere. This 
probably contained little or no O,. Opinion about 
when O, appeared depends on the mechanism 
proposed for its formation. Herbert Spencer, 
struck by the fact that the estimated weight of coal 
and oil in the world was approximately equivalent 
to the weight of O,, suggested that it appeared in the 
Carboniferous and was a product of plant meta- 
bolism. With minor modification this has been 
accepted by many, though there are points of 
difficulty. In general the iron in igneous rocks is 
in the ferrous state, whereas there are immense 
deposits of Cambrian or even Pre-Cambrian 
sedimentary iron ores in the ferric siate. It is hard 
to see how this could have happened unless O, was 
already present in the atmosphere before the coal 
measures were laid down. The theory demands the 
simultaneous appearance of O, and substantially 
unoxidized carbon, Spencer assumed that this was 
Carboniferous coal but it might have been Pre- 
Carboniferous oil. The idea that O, is a product of 
photosynthesis presupposes that CO, is an original 
atmospheric component. Poole argues convincingly 
in favour of it, and Urey equally convincingly that 
CO, was derived by the oxidation of methane after 
O, had been produced. They agree that most of the 
original O, was not produced by photosynthesis but 
by the decomposition of water vapour exposed to 
ultraviolet irradiation in the upper atmosphere, 
followed by the loss of the H, into space. 

Spencer's numerical relationship remains even 
although we may accept the unanimity of the experts 
and agree that it is fortuitous. It has an iriteresting 
consequence for the future of life even if it has no 
bearing on its origin. We are often told that, at 
present rates of consumption, all the coal, oil, 
lignite, etc., will be used up within a number of 
years that varies according to the political and social 
prejudices of the writer. It is not easy to see what the 
writers mean, for all the O, would then be consumed 
and replaced by CO, and water. Long before this 
could happen the fires would have gone out unless 
some new source of O, were provided. Even the 
burning of a significant part of the Earth's carbon 
would raise the CO, content of the atmosphere and 


so of the oceans. The biological effects would be 
striking. Expressed as grams per sq. cm. of the 
Earth’s surface, carbon is at present distributed: 
0.4 in the atmosphere, 20 in the sea, 1,000 to 3,000 
as coal, oil, etc., and 2,000 as carbonates. If much of 
that 1,000 to 3,000 grams is added to the atmo- 
spheric and oceanic quota, the growth of plants will 
be stimulated, but it is unlikely that this will suffice to 
keep the atmospheric concentration constant. We 
will therefore start panting as if we had just finished 
a race and the new equilibrium reached between the 
atmosphere and the sea will make the latter more 
acid. Before all that happens we are likely to decide 
to use new energy sources. 

Poole and Urey also disagree about N,. The 
former has it as a primary component and the latter 
agrees with Vernadsky and Oparin in making it 
secondary, deriving it from the oxidation of NH,. 
There is fair unanimity that NH, was present; for 
our present purpose it is not perhaps very important 
to know whether there was also N, in quantity. 
Its compounds play a fundamental role in life now 
and may well be important in biopoesis, but the 
gas itself is too inert at ordinary temperatures for 
it to be likely that it was important. 

The rest of the atmosphere is thought to have 
been made up of volatile reduced substances such as 
methane, H,S, boron and phosphorus compounds, 
and so on. How these would partition between the 
atmosphere and the ocean depends on a series of 
assumptions. Two things are clear. There is very 
little knowledge about the state of the surface of the 
primitive earth and the more probable guesses 
suggest that it was highly unlike any environment 
in which we now grow, or even try to grow, micro- 
organisms. As if this were not enough to inhibit 
the more detailed framing of speculations another 
difficulty has been suggested by Haldane. Whether 
we interpret the observed reddening of the light 
of distant nebula as evidence that the universe 
is expanding or that atomic constants change with 
time, he argues that the properties of the chemical 
elements and the energy derivable from chemical 
reactions are not the same now as they were 
500,000,000, or 1,000,000,000 years ago. Related 
conclusions had already been suggested by Milne and 
Whitrow, but unfortunately they have not been 
either contradicted or taken into account by others 
discussing biopoesis. Haldane and Hotspur seem 
essentially to agree that life is “time's fool.” 

The tentative picture we form of the surface of the 
probiotic Earth is only definite enough to make it 
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certain that it was unlike the present surface. A few 
necessary conclusions follow. If the ultraviolet 
radiation from the sun was approximately as strong 
then as it is now, Haldane points out that it would 
have brought about an extensive range of syntheses 
at the Earth’s surface in the period before there was 
much O,. (Today almost all the ultraviolet light 
is absorbed by ozone in the upper atmosphere so 
that now these syntheses are unimportant.) With- 
out either O, or micro-organisms the products of 
synthesis would accumulate so that a rich organic 
soup would be ready for the earliest organisms to 
grow on. Haldane’s idea has been accepted with 
minor modifications by Oparin and almost all 
subsequent writers and it puts a little meat on the 
skeleton provided by Pasteur, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Allen, and Schafer. But we are far from being able 
to make a detailed likeness. The stage is set for 
biopoesis and the environment is beginning to look 
a little more like that of the present day, but we 
could arbitrarily choose almost any time for the first 
biopoesis in a span of possibly 1,000,000,000 years 
before the Pre-Cambrian. The most probable time 
depends on the qualities we decide to insist on before 
we call a system living. 


What is Claimed to Have Happened? 


During the last three or four centuries, the period 
in which Life has been widely accepted as a meta- 
physical entity, innumerable people have tried to 
frame a definition of it. A few moments is sufficient 
to think of a flaw in the definitions both ways. That 
is to say, to think of a system that we all agree to call 
alive and which would not be included by the 
definition and to think of a chemical or mechanical 
arrangement that would do all that the definition 
requires. Descartes had already seen this whenhe 
argued that animals could not be logically distin- 
guished from mechanical automatons. His concept 
of the beast-machine aroused repugnance; his 
contemporaries felt that there was something 
different about an animal, and we, though we are now 
aware of vastly greater possibilities in machines than 
Descartes was, share the feeling. A feeling is, 
however, a very different thing from a rigid definition 
or even an adequate description. We can dismiss 
most of the criteria; these come in because people 
think about the large, and probably recent, develop- 
ments of life and attach importance to irritability, 
movement, and so on. Historically movement is 
important as is shown by the old contrast between 
the quick and the dead and the still current usage of 
viviparous to mean “producing active young.” But 
many bacteria and most plants show neither. And 
so with the other criteria; each is well adapted to a 
certain type of organism and ill-adapted to others. 
Also each is shown by a man-made system. Life 
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is not a thing or philosophical entity: it is an attitude 
of mind towards what is being observed. When we 
ask when did life originate, we should not expect 
ever to get a clear answer because only opinion is 
involved. Even after there has been a vast increase 
in knowledge the answer will only take the form, “At 
a certain date there were systems that | per cent 
of observers would wish to call alive, at a later date 
10 per cent, and so on.” 

There are two sorts of relevant property: what 
the system is made of and what it does, The first is 
often settled by edict. “Living systems contain 
proteins.” So far as is known this is an accurate 
statement now but the dogma _ springs from 
Purkinje’s concept of protoplasm and that is itself 
apparently derived from a liturgical reference to 
Adam as “protoplastus.”” Most writers now write 
protein instead of the rather old-fashioned proto- 
plasm. This seems to limit the problem unreasonably. 
It is undeniable that proteins offer effective machin- 
ery for carrying on the affairs, enzymic and otherwise, 
of an organism, but this may only mean that they are 
the most effective—not the only—way of working. If 
we found a system doing things that satisfied our 
requirements for life but lacking protein, would 
we deny it the title? It is worthwhile remembering 
that, although the statement is often made that al/ 
living organisms contain protein, little effort is put 
into showing even that every phylum does, let alone 
every species. But they probably do—now. Proteins 
have an immense diversity of properties although all 
are made by arranging approximately the same 
group of twenty-five amino-acids in different ways. 
It may be that their outstanding merit as vehicles for 
vital activity lies in the housekeeping economy that 
this makes possible. They have the same merit as an 
alphabetical language which produces an almost 
infinite variety by ringing the changes on twenty-six 
letters. 

If this interpretation should be correct it would be 
compatible with a gradual rather than an initial 
assumption of importance by proteins. In early 
systems, which may be called eobionts,' functions 
may have been performed by other materials, 
inefficiently no doubt but well enough to get things 
started. Thus hydrated silica, alumina, cyanides, 
phosphates, and carbonates absorb molecules and 
hold them in a spatial array in a manner comparable 
to that in which they are held, or assumed to be 
held, by proteins. Goldschmidt points out that 


1 Eobiont—“dawn organism”: Made by using the 
prefix eo-, as in the geological epoch Eocene and the dye 
Eosin. The former got its name because it is the earliest 
formation in which Lyell found shells of present-day 
type, and the latter because of the “roseate hues of 
early dawn.” 
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calcium phosphate and carbonate still play a role 
that amounts to symbiosis in many organisms, and 
he has stressed the catalytic activities that might 
result from the absorption of components of the 
probiotic soup on the edges and corners of mineral 
crystals. Bernal proposes a similar role for clay. 
We know too little about the physical chemistry of 
absorbed molecules to be able to see clearly which 
idea is the more advantageous. 

Further speculation is unprofitable, but it is 
worthwhile emphasizing that the field for possible 
speculation should not be narrowed unnecessarily. 
Because there are small particles in cells that seem to 
be able to grow and multiply at the expense of the 
cell contents, some people have suggested that 
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eobionts were also small. There is no logical 
necessity in this. It may be easier to think of means 
by which the activities of an eobiont could promote 
more eobiont if those activities are spread over an 
acre and through many intermediates. The bugbear 
of discussions on this theme is the premature attempt 
to draw up a detailed scheme in terms of present-day 
ignorance. In this article ignorance and uncertainty, 
not only of the facts but of whole domains in which 
significant observation could be made, have been 
emphasized. The result is vague and sketchy. 
Nevertheless it will probably seem a cocksure over- 
estimate of the relevance of present knowledge to 
anyone who reads it in thirty years time. 

(By permission of “ Discovery’’) 


The Case for Nature Cure 
By BERTRAND ALLINSON 


R EE. K. LEDERMANN'S Natural Therapy is 
an eminently readable book which will appeal 
to a wide public.’ In it, Dr Ledermann seeks to 
fulfil a number of purposes: to present an exposition 
of the underlying philosophic and scientific prin- 
ciples of nature cure; to provide a bridge between 
natural healing and orthodoxy; to explain the 
rationale of the methods of natural healing and to 
give, within a short space, as detailed an account as 
possible of these methods. Dr Ledermann does not 
write so much with the fervour of the apostle as 
with the balanced consideration of the philosopher- 
scientist. It will therefore appeal to the lay reader 
as a guide to treatment, and to the orthodox prac- 
titioner, menaced as he may feel himself by the 
considerable encroachments upon what he considers 
his own territory by the medically unqualified 
practitioners (which have undoubtedly reached con- 
siderable proportions), to learn what it is all about. 
Dr Ledermann, indeed, pleads for the orthodox 
medical man to come and be converted, and in order 
to do so writes a language he will understand and 
constantly quotes from a multiplicity of scientific 
authors (most of whom, alas, are not readily 
accessible to English readers). One may feel that 
there is too much quotation and not enough personal 
opinion and that less timidity to venture into more 
aggressive statement would be welcome. Is itan excess 
of sweet reasonableness or dare one suspect that he 
is terrified of being labelled a crank? 
One point the author constantly labours, and that 
is the unspecific character of Natural Therapy; this 
we should like to criticize. It is true that unspecific 


' Natural Therapy: An Exposition of the Scientific 
and Educational Aspects of Nature Cure, by E. K. 
Ledermann, MD. (Watts.) 170 pp., including 6 pp. 
Index; 15s. 


stimuli are used, but they are often used in a specific 
manner. Take a case of tonsillitis—one uses citrus 
fruit and pineapple juices rather than those of apple, 
grape, or tomato: one applies various throat packs, 
and a gargle of neat lemon juice or of cold salt 
water will be prescribed; or again, in a case of 
gastritis very carefully chosen and presented foods 
of limited variety, together with abdominal! packs 
and perhaps irrigations, might be advised; and in a 
case of toxic goitre certain groups of vege- 
tables, a restricted variety and quantity of proteins, 
natural foods rich in iodine, cold water packs and 
osteopathy, might all be ordered. In other words, 
even natural healing is at least in part directed at 
symptoms and therefore specific. 

Dr Ledermann, although he practises psycho- 
therapy or what may be termed the natural therapy 
of the personality, does not devote much space 
thereto, nor to the very significant observations of 
Dr Weston Price or Dr Bircher Benner on the effects 
of correct diet upon the psychological outlook of the 
individual. In his concluding remarks he calls for 
a synthesis between Natural Therapy and orthodox 
medicine. One must ask if such is really possible. 
Nature Cure is fundamentally an ethical attitude to 
life which sees man’s parlous present state as the direct 
outcome of an opportunist and mainly non-moral 
attitude towards it and which therefore seeks to 
introduce moral and ethical standards of conduct as 
essential to human regeneration and future progress. 
Can the lion lie down with the lamb? We certainly 
approve the author's dictum that no system of therapy 
can answer all the questions that disease presents, 
and his principle of wholeness is admirably set forth. 

Dr Ledermann’s book can be well recommended 
as a conscientious, balanced, informative, and highly 
intelligent and intelligible exposition of the subject. 
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The Struggle for Sex Equality 


By D. L. HOBMAN 


CIENTIFIC progress and revolutionary changes 

in the structure of society have combined to 
transform our world more rapidly during the last 
hundred years than in all the long history of its 
evolution. One development, less spectacular than 
the internal combustion engine or than Socialism in 
any of its forms, but perhaps more far-reaching than 
either, is the change in the status of women. They 
who were a subordinate class have suddenly achieved 
full partnership with men; and we take it as a matter 
of course today that a world organization like the 
United Nations General Assembly should have as its 
President a woman, Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 
Most of the victories of Feminism were gained in 
this century, yet there are many young girls who 
take it all unquestioningly for granted; they are 
unaware that they owe their education, their 
profession or trade, nearly all their legal protection, 
most of their social welfare, and their right to take 
part in the government of their country to those 
valiant women who had faith in their sex and who, 
in one way or another, fought in the battle for 
equality of citizenship. 

The story is told in a timely book by Vera Brittain, 
Lady Into Woman (Andrew Dakers Ltd.; 15s), which 
should be read both by those who have long been 
interested in the Feminist Movement, and by the 
young who know little or nothing about it. The 
title, which was suggested to the author by her 
daughter, explains her thesis—the transformation 
of the sheltered Victorian lady into the self-sufficient 
modern woman. She gives a detailed history of the 
struggle for equal rights and opportunities, of 
patient work behind the scenes, on committees 
and delegations, at meetings and conferences. 
She shows that since votes were granted to women 
at the end of the First World War (only to those 
over thirty at the beginning), measures of social 
welfare have been enormously accelerated through 
their political influence. “From a country where 
politics were controlled exclusively by men, Britain 
was to become a land in which the Government was 
elected by a preponderance of female voters, and 
women’s values achieved concrete form through 
the realization of the Welfare State.”’ Her analysis of 
the present position of women in public life, abroad 
as well as at home, is of particuiar interest. In some 
countries the leaders have, as she says of India, 
“leapt the gulf between conflict and achievement 
through which many women with a larger share in 
the political history of their nation are still strugg- 
ling,”’ and it is startling to learn that there are more 


women in positions of executive authority in India 
than anywhere else except in the Soviet Union. 

During the last two wars, especially the second, 
women have proved their efficiency, and now between 
seven and eight million women are doing paid work. 
But are they any happier on that account? Miss 
Brittain refers to ‘‘the pathetic collections of crochet 
mats, antimacassars,”’ and so on of the past; but is a 
typing pool really so much more amusing? Besides, 
even if crochet is out, knitting is in, and it must 
be remembered that women who dislike pottering 
about in the home are in a minority. It is certainly 
true, as she points out, that there are fewer embittered 
spinsters nowadays; perhaps that is not only due 
to congenial work but also because single women 
need no longer remain sexually frustrated, a freedom 
which in itself is an offshoot of the emancipation 
of women. Equal pay has not yet been fully 
achieved but, as Miss Brittain says, that is because 
women are not sufficiently well orgenized for strong 
bargaining power, and the remedy lies in their own 
hands. She rightly draws attention to the fact 
that fields—for instance, in journalism— 
where the principle of equal pay has already been 
accepted, it is equal work which is still to be sought. 

The new status of women has had a good effect 
upon marriage and upon the relations of the sexes 
towards one another: 


The change in women is constantly emphasized by 
literature and the Press, but the change in men, which 
is seldom discussed, has been equally remarkable. 
At different levels of consciousness modern man is 
beginning to perceive that, since modern woman has 
taken over so many of the functions that used to be 
exclusively his, the balance must be redressed by his 
willing and intelligent entry into the “: phere” that once 
was hers alone. 


That needed to be said, yet Miss Brittain does not 
perhaps make enough allowance for happy and 
enlightened relationships in the past. Your reviewer's 
Victorian father believed in education and oppor- 
tunities for girls, and there were many others like 
him who supported the pioneering efforts of their 
womenfolk. Moreover, the world of art was open 
to them long before the gates to the professions were 
unlocked. The author deals with that world in a 
chapter on “Women Writers,”” whom she has chosen 
rather than other artists because they had a more 
direct influence upon the Women’s Movement; 
but her views may be considered in connection with 
creative talent in general. 

For the majority of women private life still 
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comes a long way before public position, and will 
continue to do so because their values are not those 
of men; they respond more readily to the demands 
of those around them than to distant calls, however 
important—for them it is always people before 
causes, There are some among them, artists especially, 
in whom the clash between personal claims and their 
own work leads to inner conflict. Miss Brittain 
appears to believe that this is a problem which can 
be solved. She says that, “So long as women 
writers and artists must sacrifice motherhood in 
order to fulfil the inexorable demands of a creative 
gift, the feminist revolution remains incomplete,” 
and claims that up to the present hardly any woman 
writer in the first rank has had children. If that is 
indeed true, then such women have been denied the 
most profound experience which is open to them. 
Even so, while women seem to have excelled in 
writing more than in music or painting, where among 
them is there to be found a Shakespeare, a Dante, 
a Goethe? 

It is no answer that the education of women is ) 
still too recent to judge results, because there have 
always been great ladies who were highly educated; 
and, on the other hand, there have always been — 
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men of the people who have succeeded in conquering 
every obstacle. Anton Chekhov wrote in 1883: 
“During thirty years of their existence women 
physicians (excellent physicians) did not produce a 
single important thesis, from which it follows that 
they are very weak in the field of creative work.” 
That was seventy years ago and excellent women 
physicians have multiplied all over Europe since 
then, but they have still made very few important 
original discoveries. Ardent Feminists tend to 
ignore the question, which is of no interest to them 
while they are still engaged in consolidating their 
gains. Yet it may be that the time has come to 
study the psychological differences between men 
and women rather than to emphasize their sameness. 
It may well be that creative energy is less concen- 
trated and more diffuse in the female than in the 
male of the human species. That is not to deny 
either the rights of women as citizens or their 
duties; one has only to glance at the excellent 
photographs in the book under discussion—the 
forceful features of Mrs Roosevelt, for instance, 
or the noble face of Eleanor Rathbone—to realize 
that women, in their own way, have as much to 
contribute to the community as men. 


Foolishness to the Greeks 


By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


HIS book! largely consists of six lectures, 

“given in the course of a Mission to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1952.” To suit his under- 
graduate audience Mr Milford cultivates a rather 
colloquial style. 

His first address starts with 1 Cor. i 23, 
where Paul says to his readers, ““We preach Christ 
crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
Greeks foolishness.”” Mr Milford bids his audience 
imagine that they are educated Corinthians, hearing 
the Gospel for the first time. How repellent to such 
folk would be the presentation of a crucified God for 
worship! Of course, in Corinth there must have 
been many whom the new evangel would repel. 
It should, however, be remembered that the popu- 
lation of Corinth was very mixed, and that the 
non-Greek element was considerable. People who 
believed that the god Apollo had been exiled from 
heaven and served a mortal as his slave, who were 
not disgusted with the cults of castrated Attis and 
boar-slain Adonis, might find the idea of a crucified 
deity no less credible. There is no need to look for 
supernatural influences here. 


1 Foolishness to the Greeks, by T. R. Milford. (SCM 
Press.) 112 pp. 


God has, we are told, created a world which he 
once pronounced very good. Sin has entered it 
and God has foreseen the coming of sin. But love 
will triumph over sin. But if there is such a thing 
as eternal damnation—Mr Milford is rather vague 
on this matter—can we discover here the triumph of 
love? Is hell’s pain a factor of heaven’s joy? 
Thomas Aquinas said it was. There could be no 
wrong done if there were no wrong bias. Did God 
create that bias? Freewill did not. And why have 
some men a greater bias for wrongdoing than others ? 

Mr Milford indulges in a very fantastic speculation. 
“I think, as a matter of fact, that things began to 
go wrong before there were men at all. The risks 
of freedom reach right down into the animal 
creation.”’ Jaws and teeth developed “‘at the expense 
of brain,” excess of size, parasitism, axolotls 
procreating while still immature—such features of 
Nature seem to witness to a pre-Adamic fall! Was 
this Satan’s work? God's plan is always being 
upset by His creatures. How then shall we discover 
His plan or whether there is one? 

To revert to man. God loved poor little homo 
sapiens and tried to save him from the worst by 
giving him family and tribal life, sexual love, 
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friendship, art, science, and industry, and finally 
brought matters to a head by dictating to Moses a 
code of laws, unknown to most of the human race. 
But all these favours only convicted man of sin and 
his inability to overcome sin. So God—anot the 
whole of God—became incarnate in Jesus and died 
on a cross to atone for sin. Jesus took all the 
“responsibility” of human sin—Mr Milford avoids 
saying He took all the gui/t—upon Himself and so 
opened the way to salvation. Jesus endured the 
torments of the damned. But Jesus was not a 
sinner. Did he then deem himself damned? If 
God forsook God, the Trinity was divided, and such 
a division would be the end of God. 

Mr Milford’s alternatives to Christianity are 
very limited. We must choose between the Yogi and 
the Commissar, between an intensely egotistic 
spirituality and an endeavour to reach human 
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perfection through purely material processes, 
especially those of a political and economic nature. 
The Yogi seems to sum up Eastern mysticism for 
Mr Milford. Feeling the Eastern mystic goes too 
far in shunning the world of sense, are we driven 
to the straitened philosophy of Marxism, at least 
of Marxism as interpreted in Russia? 

So many Christians appear incapable of realizing 
that Rationalists may consider all the virtues they 
both value—all the real virtues—worthy of pursuit 
in a finite context, a context that involves a 
courageous acceptance of death, inevitable, tragic, 
and pathetic as it is, but affording no ground for 
despair or blasphemy against life. Does not virtue 
enrich life? Is life made better by selfishness and 
cruelty, once we have discarded the idea of reward 
and punishment after death? Will any Christian 
say that? 


The Theology of Paul Tillich 


By RONALD W, HEPBURN 


N 1933 Paul Tillich, theologian, left his native 
Germany for New York. Eighteen years later his 
work at Union Theological Seminary culminated in 
the publishing of his Systematic Theology—Part 
One, to be accurate; for at the age of sixty-seven 


Tillich is energetically fashioning the second volume. 
This winter he has visited Britain to deliver Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen. Tillich therefore is, and will 
be, academic news. What sort of challenge does he 
present to twentieth-century Rationalists? Classed 
often with Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr, is Tillich 
a more or less formidable protagonist than they? 

Most of us are likely to find his writing a strange 
medley of heartening and disheartening features. 
Tillich’s theology, unlike that of Barth, is not 
limited to the proclamation of the Christian dogmas 
in the thought-forms and images of the Bible. The 
Gospel must not simply be thrown at the unbeliever 
like a stone: the theologian must “give an account of 
his paths to knowledge, because they seem to deviate 
radically from all ordinary ways.” Fair enough. 
Tillich seems to recognize that theology cannot be 
insulated from philosophy. It cannot speak without 
philosophy’s categories. Faith is a “risk” to Tillich. 
He is ready to admit the legitimacy of verification 
tests for faith. Above all, he insists that it is the 
most urgent and inescapable problems of today 
which make imperative the answers revelation alone 
can give. 

So far, so good. But, alas, these promises of 
effective communication are not maintained. 
Theology’s accounts of its paths to knowledge 
do not include arguments for the existence of God. 


No; natural theology for Tillich can do no more than 
elaborate the problem of God. It can pass wistfully 
from surveying the appearance of design in frag- 
ments of the universe to the search for design in 
the rest; but it is impotent to discover this. The 
infinite gap between the world and God makes 
impossible any argument from the world to God. 

Again, the kind of philosophy which Tillich 
sees aS a preparation for theology and its co- 
partner is a far cry from, let us say, Anglo-Saxon 
“philosophy of language,” so influential here today. 
It is on the way to being a theology itself, able to 
pose the great questions, such as the “meaning of 
Being’’—a question which most of us consider not 
only unanswerable but un-posable, because only 
words, sentences, and symbols can “mean,” not 
things. 

Faith is a risk. Yet how great, how real a risk? 
Some things which numerous theologians see as 
risks par excellence Tillich denies to be risks at all. 
“Ordinary knowledge cannot interfere with know- 
ledge of revelation.” Radical historical criticism, 
Freudian psychology, hostile philosophies, are not 
simply vanquished rivals but operate on a completely 
different plane where rivalry is logically impossible. 
So once more the theological citadel seems to 
retreat towards an invulnerable fairyland. 

Verification, yes, but only to the committed 
believer. Theology’s “objects” are not “discovered 
by detached observation.”” God can be known as an 
object of “ultimate concern.”’ But, we may wonder, 
how narrow is the path, if any path at all, between 
thus “verifying” one’s faith by the results of 
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commitment to an actual God, and merely acting 
and feeling as if there were one, though there may 
well not be? 

The last point: What Tillich calls his method of 
correlation (the matching of philosophical pre- 
dicament with revealed reply) can function only 
if the problems are expressed in theologically 
sympathetic terms. The very experience of the 
yearnings to which revelation supplies the answer 
is largely dependent upon a prior half-belief in the 
“answer” itself. Once again, Tillich’s “‘apologetic” 
theology turns out to be less apologetic, more 
self-contained a structure than it seemed. 

Throughout Tillich’s work there is a strong sense 
of human finitude. Life is precarious, threatened 
with non-being. Man longs for the infinite. Answering 
the anxiety of finitude comes the doctrine of Creation. 
Men are fragile creatures, but their Creator under- 
girds their fragility. To the problems of existence 
in the world the answer is the person of Christ, 
who unites the divine and the human which otherwise 
are sundered. And so on, problem by problem, 
doctrine by doctrine. 

How is the transition effected from problem to 
answer? The theologian looks about him for 
events which present themselves as a “locus of 
revelation” (for Tillich, of course, those recorded in 
the Scriptures). Again he is elusive. For the 
criteria by which these events are recognized as 
revelatory contain a merging of two tests—first the 
actual occurrence of the events (for instance, 
Jesus rising from the dead); secondly, the peculiar 
impact which the records make on the believer. 
To the ear of the sceptic “the same words have a 
different sound.”’ It is because Biblical criticism can 
apparently do nothing to remove this hauntingness 
of the records that Tillich denies its power to 
challenge the fact of revelation. But surely the 
hauntingness itself is generated largely in response 
to belief in the down-to-earth historicity of the 
words and works of Christ. 

Tillich certainly tries to come to grips with 
contemporary scepticism, but we may suspect 
that the very massiveness of his system acts as a 
buffer against the full force of it. Moreover, the 
antagonists are usually dealt with one by one; 
here, however, cumulative impact is greater than 
the sum of single blows. Thus it is perfectly true 
that Freudian psychology by itself is not a con- 
clusive argument for atheism: it can be turned 
upside down, parents being regarded as temporary 
substitutes for God and not vice versa. But add to 
Freud a /ogical attack on the meaningfulness of 
statements about God—that is to say, religious 
language is so strained that contact with ordinary 
use is broken (as when the being of God is allowed 
to be so different from the being of anything else 
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that it imperils its claim to be called “being’’)— 
then these together can explain the believer's 
“experience of God” without compelling him to go 
beyond his subjective assurance to an objective 
God, 

In such a case the theologian’s task—hard task 
indeed!—is to justify in detail his stretched theo- 
logical language. It is certainly not obscurantist to 
deny that “the cat is on the mat” is an adequate 
model of all language-functions. The poet, the 
scientist, use and have to use stretched senses and 
stretched syntax galore, and do not for that reason 
utter nonsense. But between these functions and a 
sentence like “I and my Father are one” there is a 
great gulf, not bridgeable by any slick verbal formula. 
To Tiilich, religious ecstasy “transcends the psycho- 
logical level”; “God's acting transcends finite 
reason”; “The mystical a priori transcends the 
cleavage between subject and object.’ Perhaps; 
but the cautious British philosopher cannot be 
blamed for seeing this vocabulary of transcendence 
as all too facile and evasive. 

Tillich’s system is a richly imaginative piece of 
architectonic. He is resolved at all costs to think 
nobly enough of God, not to reduce Him to an 
object among objects. But the cost is heavy, 
heavy even for the believer. “It is as atheistic to 
affirm the existence of God as to deny it,” for to 
exist is to be subject to space, time, and con- 
tingency. Tillich thus exalts God out of existence 
without a qualm—out of existence as we know it, 
that is. But the crucial question (far outside the 
scope of a short study) is, how durable, how 
reasonable can the distinction be between a God 
who is above existence and—no God at all? 


The Voice of the Muse 


Speaking Poetry, by Geoffrey Crump. 
231 pp.; 12s 6d. 

Mr Crump believes with Milton that Voice and Verse 
are “harmonious sisters,” but that poetry “written for 
ordinary people to speak” is a conception even more 
strange to most modern minds than music “composed 
for ordinary people to play.” Out of his experience as 
actor, producer, and teacher, he has written a well-argued 
book with the twofold purpose of explaining how the 
modern situation came about and assessing the qualities 
necessary for a speaker of poetry at the present time. 
He is pleasingly comprehensive in his tastes—though he 
sustains the old prejudice that Pope was a verse-writer 
rather than a poet—and his suggestions of the different 
ways in which different kinds of poetry should be 
approached are perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book. In a brief appendix on Choral Speech he has some 
sensible things to say about the choice of poetry for 
this mass interpretation. R. C. CHURCHILL 


(Methuen.) 
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The Health of the People 


By I. HARRIS, MD 


HE author of this book! is exceptionally 

qualified to write an Essay of this kind. He has 
had a long experience as clinician, Public Health 
Officer, researcher, and administrator. 

His thesis that the National Health Service is 
mainly concerned with serving ill health is well 
founded. He deplores that the promised Health 
Centres have not materialized. But these Health 
Centres as visualized by the Ministry of Health are 
merely co-operative surgeries attending to ill 
health. (The only genuine Health Centre will be 
found in Liverpool, where an attempt is made to 
preserve the health of the healthy.) His criticism 
of the Health Service is an understatement. Even 
as an instrument serving ill health it is badly 
defective. An instructive illustration may be given. 

Before the National Health Service came into 
force Liverpool Heart Hospital acquired a mansion 
with extensive grounds for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a very valuable pioneer method of treatment. 
It was intended to place the work of the hospital on 
a research basis. Before completing the transaction 
the approval of the Ministry of Health and of the 
Regional Board was obtained. The original estimate 
of the costs of adaptation amounted to a few 
thousand pounds; but under Government control 
more than ten times that amount was spent, ex- 
cluding the expense of making good dry rot. 
Officials did not know what they were doing. 

Here are typical examples of how funds were 
wasted. The indicators for the purpose of calling 
a nurse from the wards were placed in the room 
of the senior physician. The wires, embedded deep 
in cement, had to be dug out in order to rectify this 
error. The dispensary was placed in the ante-room 
of the administrative office, without even providing 
a water supply. Three months after considerable 
sums had been spent to recondition an out-patient 
department of the Heart Hospital in Liverpool 
the authorities decided to close the hospital and leave 
the laboratories unfinished. The Ministry, however, 
insisted that it should remain a heart hospital, and 
in this dilemma, having shorn the institution of all 
those things which make a heart hospital, they 
dubbed a place “Heart Hospital’’ which is not even 
an effective convalescent home. The present place 
neither justifies the original expense nor the cost of 

* Our National Ill Health Service. An Essay on the 
Preservation of Health. By Surgeon Vice-Admiral 
Sir Sheldon F, Dudley, KCB, FRS, Hon LLD(Ed), 
MD, FRCP(Lond), Hon FRCS(Ed), DTM, DPH, 
Medica! Director-General of the Royal Navy, June 1941 
to January 1946, (Watts.) 239 pp. 15s. 


maintaining it. In this instance the Heart Hospital 
was made ineffective owing to an intrigue by a certain 
general physician who, unable to attract patients by 
his own merit, pulled wires with a view to transferring 
to himself by compulsion the patients of the old 
Heart Hospital. 

Leaving the special circumstances out of con- 
sideration, progress is very difficult under nationa- 
lization. All progress usually originates from a 
minority. Before nationalization the unprogressive 
majority was unable to prevent the minority from 
asserting itself; but under present conditions it can 
and it does. 

The question arises: Where is progress to come 
from? The Minister of Health knows nothing about 
medicine. His officials are of a lightweight type, quite 
unfit to originate anything new. The Advisory Board 
consists of fashionable physicians who are quite 
incapable of any original ideas. The Regional 
Boards are made up of voluntary members who have 
no inkling of the business transacted in their names; 
they are merely robots—puppets—reacting by 
wires pulled from the nether regions. To put it in 
a nutshell, a decadent and rotten priesthood who 
have their abode in Harley Street or Rodney Street 
are now exercising a stranglehold on all progress in 
medicine. All future development in medicine has 
been handed over to the tender mercies of these 
text-book memorizing charlatans. 

This consideration not only applies to medicine, 
but to other social undertakings. I believe that 
human society tends toward collectivism; but 
unless a way is found to make progress compatible 
with socialization this country is heading for a 
catastrophe. The National Health Service has come 
to stay, and only constructive criticism will 
be helpful. There ought to be a body around the 
Minister of Health of a calibre and with the res- 
ponsibility comparable to the Imperial War Staff or 
the professional heads of the Navy. The Regional 
Boards should consist of whole-time men and not 
be dependent on junta who are not responsible to 
anybody and are only concerned with their own 
petty intrigues. 

There ought to be an investigation, not only with 
regard to the hospital organization, but particularly 
concerned with the rational basis of treatment 
administered generally. This Committee of Investi- 
gation should consist of genuine scientists, who 
would have to divide themselves into a good many 
sub-committees. The investigation would be bound 
to last for a very long time; but if the findings 
of such a committee became available I predict the 
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bill for drugs would become so small that there 
would be no call for contributions from the patients. 

The method of a»pointing staffs will have to be 
investigated. At present in many instances the 
senior medical adviser, who is usually a lightweight, 
can say to a man: “I give you the appointment, and 
by virtue of this appointment you are an authority 
in this branch of medicine.” Nor is there any 
incentive for the young consultant to make good. 
His livelihood is guaranteed from the moment he 
gets his appointment, and so is his promotion as 
long as he is able to keep in the good graces of 
officials. 

As the matter now stands there is danger of grave 
deterioration of the standard of scientific medicine. 
So far as prevention of disease is concerned, the 
Ministry has not even an inkling that such a problem 
exists. The author of this book and a few like- 
minded people are prophets crying in the wilderness. 
The hospital service had to be taken over by the 
State, but nobody would have suffered if the status of 
the family doctor had remained as of yore. Our 
salvation can only be found in prevention. It 
ought to be the business of the Government to 
concern itself with this problem. The indiscrimi- 
nate swallowing of dope and drugs has become a 
national vice—even more serious than alcoholism. 

Sir Sheldon has rendered a great service by 
writing his book. The public will have to be made to 
realize the true position before the Ill Health Service 
can be replaced by something more wholesome. 


GHOSTIES AND GHOULIES 


To anyone looking for a comprehensive and readable 
survey of the supernormal, My Occult Case Book, by 
Frank Lind (Rider, 12s 6d), has much to offer. Out of 
his forty years of study of the occult the author has 
selected some of the more significant cases that have 
come within his experience, as well as others that he has 
collected from numerous sources. 

Beginning with dreams, Mr Lind passes on to astral 
projection, fairies (with a photograph of same), polter- 
geist pranks, transportation and levitation, witches, 
clairvoyance, vital radiations and aura, ghosts, reincarna- 
tion, charms, and divination. The author writes with 
restraint, at times casting doubt on the authenticity of 
the cases cited, at others expressing his acceptance of 
those supernormal phenomena which appear to be 
genuine. 

If we are at a loss to understand the forces at work in 
these queer happenings, we may, perhaps, console 
ourselves with the thought that we are equally mystified 
by the conjurers and “ psychic” magicians who baffle 
panels of hard-headed sceptics for the entertainment of 
televiewers. 

British psychology’s need of new vitality is well 
illustrated by this, in many ways, admirable book, 

G. N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Aims of the RPA 

Art this crisis in the affairs of the RPA, members may 
care to hear from its sole surviving pioneer why we 
created the Association fifty years ago and in the next 
thirty years made it a power in the land. In part we 
were just moved by that sacred irritation at the sight of 
millions being exploited on the ground of false promises 
and threats which had inspired Rationalists from the 
time of Voltaire; an irritation which has been probably 
the most powerful factor in our modern social progress. 
We certainly made a deep impression on this, and with 
great profit to the national mind, until the demoralization 
of the Second World War began. Comparing the 
statistics in the Sfatesman’s Year Book, 1 find that in 
1903 the Churches claimed to haye a little over 11,000,000 
adult followers and Sunday School pupils: in 1953 they 
claim about 10,000,000. Considering the growth of 
population, these figures display a heavy loss, but 
certainly not a transformation. 

But mainly we strongly resented the power which it 
gave the clergy, their interference with public and social 
life, and their fraudulent claims of moral and social 
influence. In this respect the situation is far worse 
today in Britain and is alarming in Europe and America. 
In 1903 there was not one Catholic statesman in 
Europe. In the present confusion the great Freethought 
organizacions in France, Czechoslovakia, etc. have 
melted away and Catholic writers not untruthfully 
claim that they rule Western Furope from Holland to 
Sicily. In America the power of the Roman Church is 
extraordinary and the state of its Press and literature 
lamentable; and it is much the same in our Dominions. 
The supply of articles and books on science, art, letters, 
etc. is abundant, but criticism is stifled. I have for 
my part put ten times as much positive as critical 
material in my 250 books, but I regard the critical 
element as the more valuable and in the present state 
of the world more urgently needed than ever. 

Golders Green JoserH McCase 


The Lysenko Controversy 
Mr Howet Smirn says that Lysenko at the 1948 
conference of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Science “adduced the approval of the Government.” 
Of course he did, but before he could adduce it he had 
to get it. Mr Howell Smith seems to think that Stalin 
thought up a new theory of genetics in the Kremlin, 
and through the medium of Lysenko imposed it on 
Soviet scientists regardless of its affect on food production. 
This of course is nonsense. Whatever Stalin was, he 
was not a lunatic. Lysenko was able to get Government 
approval only after having for many years produced 
results in farming which the Government found of use. 
In the words of Mr J. L. Fyfe, a British plant-breeder 
who has studied the proceedings of the conference, 
“Soviet scientists, administrators, and workers them- 
selves decided to end” the teaching of the old genetics, 
and the picture of a dictatorial decision is absurd. 

On the wisdom of the decision neither Mr Howell 
Smith nor I are qualified to pronounce. But as Mr 
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Howell Smith asks what would happen to Professor 
Haldane in Russia, it is by a happy coincidence that I 
read, in the same number of the Guide as Mr Howell 
Smith's first letter, Professor Haldane’s opinion that 
Lysenko’s claims in wheat-breeding “have not been 
disproved.” 

As to Vavilov’s death, Professor F. Le Gros Clark 
wrote in 1947 that he could find no proof that Lysenko 
had engineered it and that the tales going round in 
Britain and America were unverified. 

Mr Howell Smith disputes my analogy of the generals. 
I contend that it is a good one. Certainly a professor is 
chosen for his qualifications. So, I hope, is an army 
officer. One important qualification is success in the 
field. Life, I repeat, is not an eternal debate, but a 
campaign in which the object of debate is to arrive at 
decisions. 

| have replied to Mr Howell Smith on this issue 
rather than seem to run away, though | might fairly 
have declined his challenge, as it has nothing to do with 
the original discussion on the policy of the RPA. On 
that | am happy to be in agreement with Mr Howell 
Smith. The RPA _ should be neither Marxist nor 
anti-Marxist. Just what I said at the beginning! 

Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


The RPA and Occultism 

Does the publication of Mr Flew’s New Approach to 
Psychical Research indicate that the Rationalist Press 
Association has now an occultist Fifth Column? This 
work quite uncritically accepts the alleged experimental 
evidence for telepathy, though toying with a bizarre 
statistical explanation. It entirely ignores the completely 
rational explanation of these findings in terms of auditory 
cues, which was indicated by Hans Bender’s investigation 
of the Iiga K. case and which is so lucidly and exhaust- 
ively developed in D. H. Rawecliffe’s Psychology of the 
Occult, J. P. S. ROBERTSON 

Warlingham, Surrey 


Are All who Reason Rationalists? 

Topay the post brings two interesting items: (1) The 
Literary Guide for December, in which Mr A. Robertson 
says, “If a member of the RPA declared his belief in 
Transubstantiation or the Assumption I should expect 
him to resign”; (2) The Inquirer for November 21, in 
which a Unitarian says, “We have at least as good a 
right to call ourselves Freethinkers as the Rationalists,”’ 
and then, in italics, “But we are Freethinkers who have 
found God.” 

These items suggest that we should make due recog- 
nition of the fact that our Unitarian and Roman Catholic 
friends claim to be Rationalists and Freethinkers. 
Each makes the sincere claim that his beliefs are based 
upon reasoning. Each method of reasoning leads in a 
different direction. The reasoning of the RPA member 
leads him in yet another direction. Well, then, is it so 
that we are all Rationalists together? 

If it is so, perhaps all should be able to join the RPA 
as a “get together” association (suggested motto! 
“Come, let us reason together”)—a society of sincere 
and responsible persons who believe primarily in the 
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method of reasoning, in freedom of speech, in face-to- 
face and friendly discussion, each member seeking not 
only to convince and convert but also to know his errors, 
since none has “the whole truth.” “Truth is wrought 
out by many minds working freely together.” It may be 
that this thought is a challenge to us as members of the 
RPA as well as to the members of the Unitarian and 
Roman Catholic Churches! J. HutTon Hynp 
East Preston, Sussex 


Competitive Television 

No doubt television, radio, the Press, and films are great 
influences on the nation’s thoughts and actions; in 
each of these influences there should be available to the 
public a choice. How do the providers of these influences 
know what the public requires”? They have to experiment 
with varied material and observe the effects. The BBC 
has an audience research panel in order to ascertain 
public taste with regard to its broadcasts. May I suggest 
that the controversy concerning what will be the effect 
of competitive television be held in abeyance (at least in 
The Literary Guide) until it has been given a fair trial? 
May I also suggest that both the BBC and competitive 
television should have the services of an independent 
audience research organization? E. CRABTREF 

Droylsden, Lancs 


The Law of Legitimacy 

Or course this Society is not satisfied with the changes 
proposed by its Legitimacy Bill. The whole law 
of legitimacy needs a radical change, but with the 
British Parliament and its very inadequate procedure 
for measures of reform which are not of party origin 
one can only proceed very slowly. Even measures 
which are generally agreed are not easy to get through. 
This Society has considered that the granting of the 
right of legitimation to children of a couple whe marry 
after a divorce is the next reform in the law of legitimacy 
which is politically practicable. Even so, we fear that 
there may be some opposition to it. 

The proposal is likely to come before Parliament 
either in February or April—a Law Reform (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Bill. We are hopeful that enough 
public support will be manifest to MPs to ensure that 
this Bill passes into law. 

We should like to thank The Literary Guide for the 
review, published in a recent issue, of our evidence to 
the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce and to 
mention that this evidence can be obtained from us at 
6s 6d post free. The evidence includes 114 columns of 
print and is the Society’s written and oral evidence to 
the Royal Commission. Rosert S. W. PoLttarp 

20 Buckingham Street, (Chairman, Marriage Law 

London, WC2 Reform Society) 


Bertrand Russell and the Golden Rule 

ALL Rationalists will acclaim Bertrand Russell's article 
in the 1954 Rationalist Annual. \t seems to me, however, 
that he, in emptying the bath of the dirty water of 
religious dogmas, may be accused of tipping out the 
one wee baby as well. In fairness to the Christian and 
other great religions, they have upheld throughout the 
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past 2,000 to 3,000 years the ethic of the Golden Rule. 
Further, they have produced a host of men and women 
who have lived their lives according to this rule, thereby 
doing much to preserve our faith in human kind. 

I would have had Bertrand Russell end his article 
with such an acknowledgment and then to have gone on 
to urge that the Golden Rule does not need the outworn 
sanctions of heaven and hell, but can be demonstrated 
rationally to be the only rule of life by which man can 
transcend his present frustrations and achieve a civili- 
zation dwarfing to insignificance all previous civilizations. 

Recognizing that the average man is still adolescent 
and persuadable only by reward and punishment, let 
us substitute for the old heaven and hell a free world 
of plenty on the one hand and, on the other, the 
extermination of mankind, Enmity has had its right 
place in the long struggle of man for survival, but the 
revolution brought about by science in the last few 
centuries has outmoded it and made it the most potent 
of evils. R. JOHNSON 

Hale, Cheshire 


**A Psychologist Looks at the Monarchy ”’ 
I FinD it difficult to follow the reasoning of Hugh E. 
Kingdon (January issue of the Guide) in stating his 
preference for a monarchy as opposed to a republic. 

He refers to his personal experiences in France, Spain 
and Ireland: ‘The first was horribly corrupt, and both 
the others were strongholds of extreme clericalism.” 
As each of these three countries has once been under 
monarchical rule he may be reminded of the fact that 
corruption was rampant in Spain before it became a 
republic, while clericalism in Spain, as well as in France 
under the monarchy and in Ireland under the British 
Crown, was certainly no less than it is today. Turning 
eastward, Mr Kingdon may like to reflect upon the 
corruption in Russia under the Czars, and later in Persia 
and Egypt. 

To sum up very briefly my own reasons for preferring 
a republic: I am opposed to the hereditary principle of 
succession, and I object to the people being called upon 
to support financially not only the royal couple but a 
host of relatives also, to say nothing of persons in some 
way or other engaged in the pomp and ceremonies of a 
dependent Court, T. E. NAYLor 

London, SW19 


Your correspondent, Mr Hugh E. Kingdon, cannot see 
why Rationalists should have “any doubt in accepting” 
the Monarchy, and for some reason this reminds him of 
Carlyle’s famous retort to the lady who “accepted the 
Universe.” 

It may be possible to devise some rational form of 
monarchy, but it would have to be something very 
different from the system established in this country. 

The king or queen (who is Defender of the Faith), 
succeeding on the hereditary principle, goes through a 
coronation ceremony which, for all its garish splendour, 
is an occasion for superstitious mumbo-jumbo that 
should be utterly repellent to any Rationalist. The 
monarch, anointed and sanctified to separate him (or 
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her) from ordinary people, emerges as a semi-deified 
being henceforth to be approached with reverence and 
addressed as “Majesty.” Every “loyal subject” is 
enjoined to “love” the occupant of the throne and to 
believe that the royal family is the source of family 
purity and national greatness, while day by day from 
Press, pulpit and radio these exalted beings are kept in 
the public eye by flattering and sycophantic accounts of 
their wise sayings and gracious acts. Yet Mr Kingdon 
considers it “odd” that his fellow Rationalists should 
favour some alternative to all this hypocrisy and 
make-believe. 

That any Rationalist should really approve the present 
“set-up” would seem to me not merely “odd” but 
incredible. A. G. TAYtor 

Shenfield, Essex 


[This discussion is now closed.—Eb.]} 


Religion as Poetry 

Mr Hopcutr is vainly indulging in wishful thinking. 
“Religion still has a wide field . . . poetry and ritual... 
in which it makes no assertions and refrains from direct 
interference in the temporal sphere,” to quote Mr 
Hopcutt. But this is no longer religion. Divorced from 
the supernatural, deprived of the heavenly hierarchy, 
poetry and ceremonials by themselves assuredly require 
no distinguishing labels to differentiate from their 
secular connotations. Once the framework of Church or 
creed is melted away, what need for any vestige of 
religion at all? Poetry, ceremonials, parades, rituals, 
yes indeed; they add to the emotional, traditional 
aspects of the finer features of our otherwise drab daily 
routine. But for goodness sake, do not ring in the old 
shibboleth! Dr IsenBerG 

New York 


Rationalism and Politics 

Ir is alarming, pathetic, and, withall, amusing, were 
it not so tragic, to note the vehemence with which 
correspondents proclaim they “have no connection with 
any political party,” and even “no marked political 
flavour.” 

I fail to see how we can achieve any of our ideals, or 
even a hearing, without the sanction of legislation. 
Until we obtain political prestige, all avenues of pub- 
licity such as the BBC and the Press will be very chary 
in respect of reporting our convictions and deliberations. 

It is incumbent that we should have fearless front-line 
fighters in the political arena. We have lost the self- 
sacrificing zeal shown by many in the late nineteenth 
century and in the early twentieth. We have become 
cloistered in our studies. 

We are not Rationalists if we are afraid of differences 
or disagreements providing we are in agreement as to 
our basic purpose. A. C. ALLEN 

Middlesbrough 
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Bertrand Russell, the 
greatest living philo- 
sopher, challenges the 
view that the world’s 
troubles are due to the 
decay of religious faith. 


Prof J. B. S. Haldane, 
after a visit to India, 

pleads for a wider appre- Rationalist 
ciation in Europe of 
Indian culture. He 
contends that there is no 
country in the world 
today where _ greater 
intellectual freedom 
can be found than India. 
Prof T. H. Pear deals 
with the problem of the 
increasing influence 
of psychology in 
contemporary society. 
Somerset Maugham contributes a delightful 
short story in his best ironic vein. 

Patrick Nowell-Smith, whose BBC talks on 
philosophy have proved so popular, writes on 
the implications for morals if psycho-analysis 
is true. 

Dr W. E. Swinton, well known for his broadcasts 
and appearances on television, discusses the 
latest clues to the gaps in the evolutionary 
scale. Dr Swinton is a Principal Scientific 
Officer at the Natural History Museum. 

Donald G. MacRae dis- 
cusses with sympathy and 
clarity the neglect of 
Sartre by most British 
philosophers. 

Dr F. H. George explores 
the problem of public 
and private knowledge 


with special reference to 
religious belief. Paper 28 6d net 


Hector Hawton, in aM (inland postages, 44 and 2d) 
article on the logic of 
total war, contends that 
the atomic bomb has 
brouglit about a quali- 
tative change in the 
meaning of warfare. Mr 
Hawton is the author of 
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A NEW APPROACH TO 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
ANTONY FLEW 


Tribune: “Antony Flew has no theories or 
research of his own to boost. His aim is to 
provide an orderly account of what the most 
sceptically minded experts have established, 
and, as his title indicates, to discuss the 
possibilities facing psychic research today.” 
Two Worlds: “His treatment of the whole 
subject of psychics is as invigorating as an 
ice-cold shower.” 
British Weekly: “If you want a good book on 
psychical research this is very much to be 
commended.” 

10s 6d net (inland postage 5d) 
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LECTURES 


CONWAY DISCUSSION Ethical Society, 
lection. Feb 2-~ 
"Feb -T, B, Bottomore; 
" Feb 16-—-Royston Pike: “Sex in Fiction: 
Greene.” Feb 23--D. G. MacRae, MA; 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC!. Sunday Se at 11 am. Questions after lecture. 
Admission free. Feb 7—-S. Ratcliffe; “The Pageant of Civiliza- 
" Feb 14—Dr W. EB. Seteien, PhD, FRSE: “The Silence of 

Feb 21—Archibald Robertson, MA Historical 

Feb 28—J. McCabe: “The of Popular 


Chapel, Manches' 6—W. 
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Revolutions.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. L.G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 
Gordon Square, WC1. 
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By SIR SHELDON DUDLEY 15s net (inland postage 7d) 


BELFAST TELEGRAPH “This candid criticism of our modern health service by one who can 
look back on fifty years of service to the community is refreshingly presented ... He writes courage- 
ously, and with conviction, but presents his facts in a readable and at times humorous fashion.” 
CONNAUGHT TELEGRAPH “Is not a partisan attack on the Welfare State, as might be 
supposed from the title, but it is a sincere essay on the preservation of health written in such an 
easy style, and yet based on authority, that it makes remarkably interesting reading.” 

THE LISTENER “This is a pleasant, knock-about book through the pages of which salty breezes 
blow from the sea. Even the belaboured politicians and the people whom the Admiral calls 
‘pompous extroverts’ should read it.” 

THE MEDICAL OFFICER “A notable broadside in the cause of prevention and of a 
constructive health policy.” 

THE PRACTITIONER “This stimulating and provocative essay by one of the most outstanding 
medical officers in the history of the Royal Navy is a joy to read. This i is a book which no doctor, 
to whatever section of the profession he belongs, can afford to miss.” 

THE LANCET “This is a stimulating and provocative book in which every reader, no matter 
what his views, will find something to applaud and something to deprecate, probably with equal 
enthusiasm . . . his book deserves to be widely read, as the product of real professional eminence, 
a warm heart, an informed mind, and a point of view which has been too much neglected in our 
National Health Service.” 


THE UPROOTED 


Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for History, 1952 
By OSCAR HANDLIN 15s net (inland postage Sd) 


THE TIMES “The Associate Professor of History at Harvard has had an excellent idea; that of 
writing a concise account of the manner in which emigration movements from all over eo 
were undertaken during the nineteenth century, and then of the impact of America upon t 
immigrants. ... It is an absorbing story . . . it is both humane and informative.” 

JOHN O° LONDON’S “A unique book... The Uprooted has all the power of a novel.” 
TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW “An absorbing account of the manner in which emigration move- 
ments from all over Europe were undertaken during the nineteenth century and of the impact of 
America upon the immigrants.” 

TIMES LITERARY pain om “Here is social history with a difference: seen, empathe- 
tically, from within by one —e ualified to catalogue all its manifestations without. Those 
who find it hard to comprehe rn America will await Dr Handlin’s next book with a 
warranted eagerness.” 

SUNDAY PRESS “A copy of Handlin’s book should be given to every young man or woman 
who thinks that fortunes can still be made overnight in America.” 

THE SPECTATOR “What he, with great boldness and success, attempts to do, is to make us 
feel what this migration meant in terms of human affection, suffering, hopes deceived, normal 
patterns of expectation upset.” 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION “i: is aii attempt to see emigration through the eyes of 
the peasants who made the arduous and often disillusioning journey: Mr Handlin is less interested 
in the impact of the immigrant upon America than in America’s impact on the immigrant.” 
ENCOUNTER “Professor Handlin has made an outstanding contribution to that understandin ng 
of America which is one of the most obvious tasks the European and Asian of today has to face. 
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